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President's visit to Ethiopea 
and Egypt 


Roads of 
Contemporary 
Policy of Peace 


Dorde JERKOVIC 


about ‘a year ago is now being followed by his present trip 

to the two leading African states of Ethiopia and Egypt. 
Both visits constitute a complete entity, as they reflect the same 
fundamental political conception which appeared parallel with the 
-far-reaching changes on the international scene. Scarcely ten years 
have elapsed since the end of World War II. At that time most 
of the present countries of Asia and Africa were non-existent as 
sovereign independent states, having been subjected to various 
forms of colonial administration. World colonialism was already 
badly shaken in the interwar period, but its formal abolishment 
was carried out only in the post-war period, during which India, 
Burma, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Ceylon appeared on the inter- 


fe RESIDENT Tito’s two month visit to India and burma 


national scene as independent states, while the Arab world also- 


formed a series of national more or less independent states in the 
meantime. On the other hand, this decade marked the final stages 
and conclusion of a far-reaching twenty year process of transfor- 
mation in China which embarked on the independent road of so- 
cialism. Both these developments and the secondary phenomena 


Which inevitably took place in the peripheral parts of the two’ 


*dark** continents fundamentally altered the situation in these two 
continents and the world at large. While the term ‘‘world“ pre- 
viously connoted only Europe,- America and isolated peripheral 
‘regions of some other continents, this panorama has now been 
broadened so as to include both the peoples and countries of 
Asia, Europe, Africaiand America, thus inevitably exerting a strong 
influence on the balance of world power and tending to its radi- 
cal revision. Prior to this transformation, international policy was 
shaped by the countries of Europe and America or, to be more 
precise, the big powers on these continents which deliberated on 
and dealt with the problems and decided the fate of all continents, 
peoples and countries out of their areas, regardless of the latter’s 


‘will and wishes, Under the present conditions, such relations pro- 
ved untenable. The peoples and countries of Asia and Atrica are 
Opposed to the continuance of such a state of affairs, and demand 
_that the decisions on the proper interests and problems of their 
lareas be either left to themselves, or that they be brought with 
the participation of other countries in such a manner as the former 
are willing to guarantee when the solution of major issues outside 
their area is involved. In reality this means a greater degree of 
“mutual respect and recognition of equal rights and independence, 
which practically sums up the entire policy of modern indepen- 
dent. Asia and Africa and the essence of their present claims and 
‘efforts in the international sphere where this rigit is almost in- 
ariably denied them both formally and practically. This would 
mean the end of all conceptions, practice and combinations sur- 
-yiving from the colonialist past leading to such legal and_ political 
Vonsequences as would call forth the revision of the previous in- 


ternational equilibrium based on an absolete balance of power and 
the privileged position of certain groups of countries. The gist 
and essence of the long range Afro-Asian policy and the objective 
of most peoples and countries [in this area is to overcome the 
obsolete economic, social and other forms and relations which 
impede their socio-economic and politico-cultural progress and 
catch up with the developed parts of the world. 


Contemplated from this standpoint, the Bandung conference, 
attended by 29 countries from two continents in the Spring of 
1955, was not only a major and significant event but also marked 
the conclusion of an era in the political development of these 
parts of the world, and the inception of a new phase of history. 
Generally speaking, the pre-Bandung era marked the awakening, 
formation and necessary internal consolidation of the Afro-Asian 
states and countries after the achievement of independence, during 
which the scope of their political action did not transcend the 
national framework or the problems which directly concerned their 
own continents. It was neither possible nor desirable at that time 
for the new countries to make their political début on the inter- 
national stage as more active partners claiming co-equal participa- 


tion in internatonal policy. As shown by the Bandung conference 
and the development of the independent Afro-Asian policy since 
then, the newiera actually laid down such objectives and tasks. 
Bandung thus marked the grouping of Afro-Asian forces on the 
broadest scale and platform of fundamental joint interests, both 
regional and international. Bandung implies a more or less coor- 
dinated and concerted action of Afro-Asian countries for the ful- 


filment and satisfaction of their aspirations, while striving at the 
same time to create such conditions in the broader international 
community in which the fulfilment of their particular aims would 
be both possible and lasting because in accordance with the inte- 
rests of the latter. This is also substantiated by the increase of 
such coordinated political activity in the United Nations both 
with regard to the realization of the Charter principles, and pro- 
motion of active international coexistence, and the increasingly active 
role of these parts of the world in the solution of major international 
issues, particularly those on whose settlement the problem of 
war and peace is contingent. Afro-Asian policy is already generally 
considered an increasingly serious factor of international policy and 
it is already a rule to seek the cooperation and support of these 
countries both in the deliberation and solution of problems rela- 
ting to these parts of the world and the paramount international 
issues. That is why the independent Afro-Asian policy has already 
succeeded in acquiring a position from which it can exert a stron- 
ger and more decisive influence than their still limited military 
and economic potential would warrant in. a world where these 
forces are still considered of prime impontance, Last, the inter- 


national legal formulation and sanctioning of the new state of 
affairs and relations brought about by the “hew role and place of, 
Asia and Africa is also being contemplated in ,international orga- 
nizations which were based on the former conditions and are thus 
rendered untenable and inadequate at present. 


It would still be premature to prognosticate as to the re- 
sults of the second Afro-Asian conference scheduled in Cairo next 
year. However, some of the present elements already indicate the 
existence of broader prospects for action than those which faced 
the first conference in Bandung. The situation in North Africa 
has changed considerably in the meantime so that the direct par- 
ticipation of this area should be expected at the forthcoming con- 
ference, waile similar chang:s have also taken place in the status 
of Malaya and. Singapore. The Sudan is confronted by an_histo- 
rical decision as to its future provided the agreement reached at 
the first Geneva Conference in 1954 is enforced. Changes should 
also be expected in the Vietnamese situation and the consequent 
participation of the latter in the forthcoming conference. Apart 
from a series of other no less important new events which occur- 
red maenwhile on Afro-Asian territory, these are only a few deve- 
lopments which will doubtless result in greater participation than 
in Bandung. It should particularly be stressed in this context that 
this expansion is based on the promotion of the most independent 
tendencies of contemporary Afro-Asian policy. 


The full significance of this extensive process in Africa and 
Asia, particularly in the p2riod between the two Afro-Asian con- 
ferences, can be clearly discerned in the light of general interna- 
tional events, the development of* relations between the main 
antagonistic groups on which the fate of peace is still contingent 
and on whose success in ihe elimination of the causes and sources 
of conflict it depends whether the world will choose the road of 
destruction by continuing the armaments race or that of progress 
and development in cooperation and peace. A certain pacification 
of the international situation has been noted in the period which 
marked the awakening and activation of the Afro-Asian world. 
This process is characterized on the one hand by certain successes 
in the settlement of some controversial Issues and the creation of 
a more or less tolcrable atmosphere between the antagonistic 
groups and elsewhere. On the other hand. in this period, the sources 
of the several year cold war were not essentially changed nor its 


main causes eliminated so that instead of reaching an agreement 
on disarmament or at least a truce in armaments, the present race 
still continues in the production of increasingly effective types of 
thermonuclear weapons and other armaments. Apart from this the 
tendencies to maintain and even consolidate the division of the 
world into blocs still prevails, while tending to involve also those 
areas which hitherto succeeded in remaining uncommitted thus 
exerting a beneficial influence by mitigating antagonisms and 
chec ing extremist tendencies. The two Geneva eonferences con- 
tributed notably to the alleviation of world tension. However their 


effect was not wholly reassuring so far. Thus, it would seem that ~ 


the deficiencies of such international conferences and failure of the 
Sino-American talks on the ambassador level to yield any major 
and tangible results has been received with satisfaction in some 
countries where the responsible statesmen are inclined to seek the 


solution of outstanding issues by force and supremacy, hence 
apparently confirming the thesis that itis necessary to revert to 
the positions of force and power policy, which, let it be said, has 
proved both irresponsible and futile. In short, we are still con- 
fronted by the task of ensuring the unhindered progress of paci- 
fication which began during the past few years, and a more peaceful 
and secure future by promoting the principles of active coexistence 
and the United Nations Charter in the relations between peoples 
of different races, creeds, levels of development etc. This task is 
no longer a matter of this or that policy or political expediency, 
nor the satisfaction of momentary interests or temporary positions 
of either side, however strong and powerful. It has become a 
paramount problem of subsistence thus vitally affecting big and 
small, developed and undeveloped, strong and weak alike, as it is 
obvious that resort to power aud violence in international relations 
would inevitably lead to catastrophe. The competent scientists and 
responsible statesmen, politicians, honest journalists, and the broa- 
dest strata of international public opinion unanimously agree. and 
recognize that scientific and technological progress in general and 
methods of warfare in particular have reached such a level that 
armed conflict and war will be transformed into a process of total 
destruction both of attacker and attacked, strong and weak alike, 
thus finally abolishing all differénces between vanquished and 
victor. 


. Under the present conditions the fundamental world issue 
lies in the alternative between a destructive war or cooperation 
and progress in coexistence. and peace, so that the very logic of 
things irrefutably condemns belligerent adventuism and power 


policy, while showiig at the same timz that mankind should direct 
its immediate efforts towards the fulfilment of this paramount 
objective. This indicates the way for the achievement of practical 
solutions as well as the tasks of practical policy which should 
devise appropriate mzans for ensuring the indispensable balance of 
power in the world of today. In other words, it is necessary to” 
define the place and role of bloc and independent policy in such 
a world, as well as the sources and causes of bloc policy, and 
the place occupied by the individual continents and countries, groups 
and regions thus enabling in this respect a correct assessment of 
their role in future developments and their influence on the issue 
of war and peace. There are many, often contradictory, views of 
the question but one thing is almost indisputable: neither Asia 
nor Africa are the collective causes of the cold war nor exponents 


~of bloc or power policy. Tne very nature of their numerous pro- 


blems and aspirations, apart from other arguments, is permeated 
by their ardent desire and persistent endeavours to preserve world 
peace, as oaly peace can guarantee the fulfilment of their basic 
aspirations and ensure the necessary conditions and forces for the 
achievement of their aims, while war would, if not entirely preclude 
this fulfilmeat, at least delay it indefinitely. For all peoples of the 
war — ravaged European continent as well — perhaps in a sligh 
tly different form but essentially to the same extent — peace 
is the primary condition for its consotidation, transformation and 


adaptation to the newly created coaditions which gave rise to a_ 
series of problems for each country individually and Europe as a 
whole: The problem of internal reform, cultural and ideological 
reorientation, foreiga policy, and over-all transformation is today 
on the ag2nda of European policy if it wishes to ensure the future 
it is entitled to in a world in which it is obliged to abandon a 
series of its positions and privileges. Peace is therefore a condition 
and prerequisite of progress, and therefore indispensable for indi- 
vidual countries and whole continents, hence occupying the same 
place and being confronted by the same fundamental tasks as the 
Afro-Asian part of the world. Consequently they constitute an 
entity more closely knit than ever before, 


However, it would seem that the differences which appeared 
in the past for reasons which are too well known without it being . 
necessary to dwell upon them at length in this article still exist 
between these parts of the world and apparently tend to draw 
them apart and divide them in spite of the ever-increasing number 
of arguments in favour of mutual rapprochement, and the need 
for concerted effort and action. Perhaps the memories of a pri- 
vileged past with regard to Asia and Africa are still too vivid in 
Europe and perhaps some still cannot reconcile themselves with 
the new state of affairs which must necessarily be recognized as” 
a fact, even if one is incapable of appraising the entire positive 
significance of the recent changes. Perhaps there are also obstacles | 
on the other side which stem from the past. 


At any rate, the issue has been approached as urgent, as a 
matter involving peace and the -very future of mankind. It is 
therefore imperative to ensure the necessary breadth and clarity of 
outlook, determination, courage and responsibility in order to give 
a concrete, practical and direct answer, thus preventing the world 
from betraying itself at the most crucial moment, and the policy 
of the fundamental and lasting European, Asian, African interests 
from missing its greatest chance of ensuring both its own and the 
general interests and common future of the world. 


It seems that it is easiest to comprehend the essence of 
the Yugoslav Afro-Asian policy which is being promoted by Pre- 
sident Tito’s trips to these parts of the world, and the ultimate 
objectives of such a policy from this standpoint. It would be con- 
trary both to the intentions of our country and out of proportion 
with its forces to assume the honourable burden and task of 
ensuring the necessary effect in the relations between Europe, 
Asia and Africa mutually linked so closely by a common fate by 
her sole efforts. But even if this is not the case, it is no less true 
that Yugoslavia, pursuing the policy formulated by President Tito, 
undertook the initial steps in this direction and began a pioneering 
task which is all the more significant in view of the fact that our 
country never gave priority to its national and temporary interests 
over the broader and lasting interests of the region with which it 


is establishing contaets and relations on a new basis. Both as a 
socialist and European country, Yugoslavia is doubly qualified {i 
this undertaking to appear as a pioneer and representative of 
new era in its relations with Asie and Africa where national and 
social aspirations are closely interwoven. Who would be mo 
competent to extend a friendly hand to Asia and ‘Africa on behall 
of a new Europe ready to embark on new relations and cooperati 
asking them to accept and respond to this gesture with confidenc 
and trust, thus enabling us all to rally our concerted forces a 
this critical juncture in order to overcome the dangers which 


although reduced and temporarily and locally suppressed, are still 
far from being completely eliminated. 


President Tito’s visit to Egypt and Ethiopia will also pro- 
mote mutual understanding, extend cooperation in various fields, 
and exert a pacifying effect in the perturbed world of today as a 
direct constructive contribution to the cause of international coope- 
ration in peace and coexistence among peoples with different 
systems and living on various continents. It schould also be born- 
in mind that it is such concrete and tangible elements whic; make 
for the process of pacification, and ealist the forces waichn coaso- 
lidate and promote tae cause of peace. It would perhaps be 
desirable to illuminate the broader and lasting aspects of this 
undertaking in connexion with the previous visit to India and 
Burma thus making possible a fuller, more comprehensive appraisal 
of the place of the contemporary Yugoslav policy towards the vast 
regions which gave birth to such powerful and constructive forces. 
Peace today has been established on a balance of power, but this 
equilibrium does not correspond to the actual world relations, 
and is therofore precarious and temporary. Oaly an equilibrium 
based on co-equal international cooperation with the countries of 


Asia and Africa, and particularly European cooperation with the 
latter, could be invested wit stability and durability, both in 
view of the forces of this area and their complem:ntary character 
and the g2ographic strategic aad political positions they occupy. 
Contemplated in tais ligit, the visit of President Tito to the two 
African countries, as his previous trip to India and Burma, marks 
one of the first tangible efforts to lay the foundations of such an 


equilibrium and balance of power over a longer period of time 
which would preclude the possibility of another war, while ensuring 
lasting peace for all peoples, contries and continents. The era of 
emancipation of the Afro-Asiau peoples, and still more their acti- 
visation in contemporary international affairs, opened now vistas 
and prospects for the establishment of such an equilibrium. The 
mutual ties of Yugoslavia, India and Burma established by President 
Tito’s previous visit and the links which are at present being 
forged with Egypt and Ethiopia, mark a serious beginning and 
contributioa to this cause. If this initiative is accepted in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, both direct and indirect results will not be 
lacking, and will exert a far-reaching influence on future inter- 
national developments. 


Independence and Equality in the Peace 


Rouchdy HUSSEIN 
Egyptian Ambasador to Yugoslavia 


ANY important events and changes have taken place during 
Mire comparatively short period which elapsed since the talks 
held between President Tito and President Nasser in the 
beginning of this year, particularly in Asia, where the first Afro- 
Asian conference of 29 countries was held in a spirit of peaceful 
coexistence. The numerous overtures made meanwhile on the other 
side have also notably alleviated internationil mistrust thus making 
way for the relaxation of tension which was prepared in Geneva, 


The forthcoming meeting of the Yugoslav and Egyptian 
heads of state can only enhance the favourable outlook for the 
promotion not only of Yugoslav—Egyptian relations but also the 
improvement of the international situation in general. Under the 
present conditions the big powers can no longer turn a deaf ear 


to the voice of Yugoslavia and Egypt or, to be more precise, the 


voice of independence, equality of rights and peace, as these prin- 
ciples are endorsed by many countries in al parts of the world. 
This voice, inspired by jhe principles of active coexstience, consti- 
tutes an increasingly solid political force whose objective is the 
mitigation of the present antagonisme, the restoration of severed 
telations; the rapprochement of different views and the creation 
of the necessary conditions for succesful negotiations and dis- 
cussions, } 


Many countries need lasting peace as mucna as Egypt, which 
Owing to its geographical position on the crossroads of three con- 
tinents and mainland, marine and aerial communications, would be 
unable to avoid the consequences of a world conflict. This fact is 
clearly substantiated by the experienee acquired in two world wars. 
For this reason. a restored Egypt, strong and progressive can only 
represent a factor of world peace. Thanks to the moral and ma- 
terial forces at its disposal, Egypt is in a position to play a pri- 
mary role in the political orientation of this sensitive Middle East 
area. This fact must be recognized by the whole world as it is 
more than obvious, while the major importance of Egyptian stra- 
tegic position requires this to be borne in mind on every plane 
of international policy, Finally Egypt and the other Arab countresi 
which are at present divided constitute a notable force as they are 
capable of uniting into a harmonious compact entity in the hour 
of need. 


Thus Egypt with its glorious past, which knew both unli- 
mited power and humiliation, this nation whose rulers wallowed 
in untold riches at the cxpense of their people and whose old 
glory was almost wholly dimmed bu a to protracted feudal system, 
this people who staggered under the burden of imperialism and 
corruption and who awakened at last after a long lethargy are now 
preparing to receive the head of a friendly state which we admire 
and respect and which always showed us friendship, understanding 


and confidence. Arriving to our eountry on his noble mission of 
champion of peace and conciliation, President Tito will arrive as 
an old friend and acquaintance. Egypt whose difficult past could 
not deprive it of its specific character, nor break its will or make 
it forget that since time immemorial this country, often defeated 
but never conquered, was always a land of free men, whose fight- 
ing spirit was sometimes dormant but never quelled, this Egypt 
free and independent is both happy and impatient to receive a 
friend who passed through heavy trials. 


The identical views and conceptions of the chiefs of the 
Yugoslav and Egyptian state were vividly reflected in the reci- 
procal foreign trade of both countries. Departing from the stand- 
point that indivisible peace and international cooperation are the 
most precious good of mankind, the two countries made immense 
efforts to ensure the implementation of the principles formulated 
in the United Nations Charter. 


President Tito will arrive among us as a representative of 
people which has many points in common with the Egyptian 
people both in its history and the present phase of its develop- 
ment. The Egyptian people were subjected to centuries of foreign 
domination. It was only recently that the Egyptian people, until 
then forcibly deprivcd of their sovereign rights, attained the objec- 
tive for which they strove so long and so bravely: the liberation 
of their country from foreign occupation and the proclamation of 
its full independence. This century-long struggle which Egypt waged 
for its liberation is in many ways identical with the struggle waged 
by the Yugoslav peoples for their liberation and national inden- 
pendence. The kindred fates of the two peoples resulted in the 
same insatiable desire for freedom, independence and progress. 


There is another natural link between our two countries. 
The waves of the Mediterranean break upon the shores of both 
Egypt and Yugoslavia. And this sea can only be a zone of col- 
lective Egyptian—Yugoslav security in trials of every kind. 

Moreover, owing to their historical development both coun- 
tries are today suffering the consequence of economic backwardness 
as their political dependence in the past placed them in the posi- 
tion of raw materials sources and market outlers of the more 
advanced countries which finally became progressive and indu- 
Strialised nations. Having acquired political independence our two 
countries were eonfronted by similar problems: the preservation 
of this independence in a world dominated by big and rich coun- 
tries and the rapid promotion of their economy. For this reason, 
the ways and means to expand trade relations between the two 
countries will be a subject for talks between the two statesmen, 
especially in view of the complementary character of their econo- 
mies, Yugoslavia will find a market in Egypt for the products of 


3 


its new industries, while a notable volume of trade exchange is 
already being maintained between our two countries. A mutual 
exchange of trade delegations between Yugoslavia and Egypt has 
already taken place for the purpose. 

Needles to say. the significance of the impending meeting 
of the Egyptian and Yugoslav heads of state should also be reflec- 
ted on the political plane. 

Yugoslav—Egyptian friendship is of comparatively recent 
date and developed particularly after the brief meeting of the two 
statesmen in Suez in the beginning of this year. President Tito 
s visit to Cairo will seal this friendship on the sound foundations 
of growing solidarity between our two young states whose efforts 
are directed towards the pre-ervation of their independence despite 
the pressure exerted by the two blocs from East and West to 
draw them jnto their orbit. 

The fact that East-West relations in particular and the in- 
ternational situation in general, is characterised by an easement 
of tension and a more active cooperation between peoples and 
states as well as the ever greater adhesion of partisans of the po- 
licy of independence and non-adherence to blocs pursued by Egypt 
and Yugoslavia is yet aso her favourable circumstance. The funda- 
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mental course of Egyptian foreign policy was actually chvered a 
Bandung. | 


The meeting of President Tito with President Nasser will 
provide the opportunity for a broad exchange of views both on 
the general development of the international situation and the re- 
lations betw. en the two countries. I am firmly convinced that*this 
visit will not only result in close cooperation between the two 
contries in the economic and political sphere but in the field of 
culture as well. This also warrants the assumption that the contact 
of the two statesmen who are both two eminent personalities of 
our time will represent a summary of important achievements 
exceptionally fruitful both for our two countries and the interna- 
tional community as a whole. 


Last I would; wish to add the following: 


Yugoslav—Egyptian, friendship shows also that countries? 
however small and devoid of resources, can acquire influence and 
prestige in international affairs. thanks to their stable systems as 
well as their wise and courageous policies of strict independence 
thus providing an {instructive example also for countries of far 
greater sigaificance, 


The Same ldeals of Independence 
and Justice 


Befekadou METAFERIA, 
Ethiopean Charge d’Affaires in 
Belgrade 


ome and sincere hospitality given to His Majesty Haile 
Selassi by the peoples and government of Yugoslavia last 


year, now have an opportunity to express their thanks to His Ex- 
cellency the President of the Federal Peoples Republic of Yugo- 
Slavia, and to welcome him just as friendly and cordially. 


T HE Ethiopeans, who were deeply moved by the warm welc- 


The visit of the President of Yugoslavia to Ethiopea is — 
just as th: visit of His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopea to Yu- 
goslavia was — an eloquent manifestation of the friendship bet- 
wen the Ethiopean and Yugoslav peoples, who base their relations 
on mutual respect, who have passed throug the same tribulations 
and fought for the independence of their countries. 

Visits of this kind, there is no doubt at all, strengthen the 
ties which link our two peoples, and improve cooperation between 
our two countries, The President of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia is making his official visit to Ethiopea at a moment 


when a turn of historical significance is taking place in Ethiopea’s 
internal life. Namely, His Majesty the Emperor, “who twenty five 
years ago gave Ethiopea its constitution on his own initiative, has 
recently revised the fundamental laws of the country and gave it 
a new constitution, which now guarantees all democratic freedoms 
and human rights to the Ethiopean people. Accordingly, the Ethio- 
peans cannot but greet the President of a friendly country cor- 
dially and with open hearts. 


On the other hand, the mecting and friendly talks ~ between 
His Majesty the Emperor of E:hiopza and His Excellency the 
President of Yugoslavia will not oaly be useful for the future de- 
velopment of economic and other ralations between the two coun- 
tries, but they will also make a contribution to the world peace. 
For, Ethiopea, just like Yugoslavia, is*a country which is for peaci 
and justice, always ready to do all it can to preserve them. 


Opinions on current problems 


Middle Eastern Security a Web 
of Misunderstandings 


L. ERVEN 


HE deep and far-reaching misunderstanding between the 

Western powers and Middle Eeastern countries on t’.c pro- 

blem of Middle Eastern security and the ways of its solution 
has been continued for several years already. The differences of 
which prevail between the Western powers concerned and the 
Middle Eastern countries owing to various contrasting motives 
and interests as a result of their mutual positions only enhance the 
complexity of this problem, Different views are maintained not only 
by the opposing sides in this issue, but also among countries in 
the same camp engaged in a common policy. If one may risk a 
picturesque and somewhat exaggerated metaphor connected with 


this biblical area it might be said that the solution of the Middle 
Eastern security problem recalls the building of the tower of Babel. 


In the first plac2 the individual countries concerned were 
first confronted with this problem at different times and on various 
occasions. Therefore this issue cannot be identical for all, as neither 
the factors which called it forth, and the aims contemplated are 
identical. Moreover, the international conditions are different today 
than at the time this problem originally appeared. 


There are several sides engaged in this issue. The Middle 
Eastern countries are divided into those which reject cooperation 
with the West and those which accept it. The latter are prompted 
by various motives. Some wish to acquire greater political influence 
in view of their other interests, and others to ensure greater ma- 
terial assistance for their internal requirements, wuice whereas some 
Western powers -have the expansion of the collective security system 
in mind, others aim at the consolidation of their own positions. 


In the Arab part of the Middle East the problem of security 
was raised by the advent of the Israel state, hence consisting in the 
organization of collective defence or other joint actions against 
Israel. 


For some other Middle Eastern countries security is more 
a component part of their overall national advancement and affir- 
mation in the economic and military spheres than a specific problem. 
Their adherence to the Western system is not so much motivated 
by the_wish to contribute to the general system of defence, as by 
the need to facilitate the solution of their internal difficulties with 
the help of this system. 


For some European big powers the problem of Middle Ea- 
stern security arose in connexion with the cold war, which neces- 
sitated the completion of their system of military — political alli- 
ances by a vital link in the Middle East. 


And last, in the case of some big powers who maintained 
‘strategic, economic and other positions in the Middle East which 
Were weakened to a certain extent, Middle Eastern security con- 
stituted an integral part of their policy of preserving these positions. 


The contradictions called forth by these diverse motives and 
objectives precluded a common regional conception of Middle Ea- 
stern policy, and led to the disruption of even that regional unity 
which was created as a result of the objective common interests. 
Therefore, although treated as a regional entity, the Middle East 
actually connotes a mere geographical term comprising an area of 
contrasting interests and motives. It will perhaps become a regional 
entity when these contradictions are eliminated or when the free 
play of the objective factors is enabled. 


i a 


Hence the problem of security is currently contemplated from 
different angles, approached from various aspects waile diverse and 
mutually contradictory steps are being taken for its solution thus 
maintaining and even aggravating the political instability ia 
this region. 

The Middle East Treaty Organization (METO) which inclu- 
des Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, Persia and Great Britain was recently 
set up in Baghdad after extensive talks and preparations. This 
should constitute a defensive Middle Eastern military-political al- 
liance within the Western system of collective security. The pro- 
visions of this alliance and its internal substance have still not been 
precisely formulated, but the Baghdad pact is nevertheless consi- 
dered as an expression of a definite conception of Middle Eastern 
security. This conception is based on the postulate that Middle 
Eastern security is threatened by the Eastern bloc, that its interests 
are kindred to those of the Western powers and that it should 
therefore be organized within the framework of the Western system 
of collective security, with the material, expert and technical as- 
sistance of the Western powers. Consequently the Baghdad pact is 
a manifestation of the bloc conception of Middle Eastern security. 


Such a conception is rejected by the countries in the sout- 
hern part of the Middle East, primarily Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia. The Arab bloc considers that the Baghdad Treaty based 
on such conceptions is contrary to Middle Eastern interests, and 
that the concept of security this organisation intends to protect 
is wrongly interpreted. The integration of the Middle East into the 
Western system of collective security would actually weaken the 
security of the Middle East by involving this area in bloc antago- 
nisms and conflicts between East and West. Apart from this a joint 
security system with the Western powers who wish to consolidate 
their positions and satisfy their aspirations in the Miiddle East would 
Enable the former to interfere in the policy of the Mjddle Eastern 
states. Such a system would therefore be contrary to the indepen- 
dence of the Middle Eastern countries. 


The Arab countries actually repudiate both the sysiem of 


‘the Baghdad Treaty Organization and its objectives. In their opinion 


it is not the Soviet Union and the Eastern bloc which constitute 
an immediate danger, but Israel in whom they see a potential ag- 
gressor in the Middle East. This is an irrefutable postulate of 
Arab policy and its fundamental preoccupation which overshadows 
all other considerations. The primary aim of the organization of 
security in their area must be defence from Israel, or even the 
abolishment of the latter as a state, this being a desire cherished 


‘by Arab policy. 


In*the spirit of such a policy Egypt, Syria and Saudi Ara- 
bia approached the conclusion of bilateral military treaties which 
should provide the basis of a multilateral regional Arab system of 


“security which would remain outside of .the existing Western and 


Eastern military political blocs. 


The anti-Israeli attitude is not only characteristic for the 
Arab states which refused to align themselves in the Baghdad 


“Treaty Organization, but also for those countries who joined this 


organization and those who are not entirely contrary to the latter 
as some central: Near Eastern states. This to a certain extent com- 
plicates the relations among the member countries of the METO 
themselves and disturbs their uniform complexion as a dispontion 
of Western policy. 


However, the differences of view involved by the problem 
of Middle Eastern security do not only characterise the relations 
between the West and the Arab states, as misunderstandings also 
prevail between the Western powers and those Middle Eastern coun- 
tries which have adopted the Western conception, although their 
cooperation otherwise proceeds under the common slogan of col- 
lective security in the Western sense of the world. 


In the first place one may ask what kind of security is af- 
forded by inclusion into the Western system of collective security? 
Adherence to this system involves certain risks for the Middle Ea- 
stern countries in view of their geographical position and the bloc 
character of this system. What guarantees does this system offer 
to offset these risks? The METO is a defence organisation, but 
Western collective security as a whole of which this pact is an in- 
tegral part, is only a system of political guarantees. It does not 
promise the establishment of full military disposition in Middle 
Eastern territory, nor the engagement of Western military forces, 
but contains certain guarantees which have the character of politi- 
cal obligations and various types of assistance. This means that 
this system guarantees independence, but does not contain direct 
obligations for the defence of territorial integrity. 


The conviction prevails in many Middle Eastern circles that 
such a system of defence and guarantees does not correspond to 
the interests of their area, as the integration of the Middle Eastern 
states in this system would not be conductive to the strengthening 
of their territorial security but on the contrary enhance the dan- 
gers which threaten the latter. 


Nonetheless, although the entire system of Middle Eastern 


links with the Western bloc is being established on behalf of de- 
fence from aggression and solidarity in the face of aggression, un- 
der the present conditions, military motives do not represent the 
fundamental or paramount motives for either side. 


As for the Western powers, the eventual military potential 
of the Middle Eastern countries does not represent a significant 
consideration in the plans of the big powers concerned. The signi- 
ficance of their inclusion into the Western system lies in the pros- 
pects it opens for the general strategic plans of the West thus 
bringing the Middle Eastern area under the political control of the 
Western system. 


The main danger the Western powers wish to eliminate by 
the setting up of a Middle Eastern defence system is not aggres- 


Mediterranean Combinations 


ogni 


sion but the danger of Soviet iufluence and infiltration of Soviet 
policy in that area. This is actually, to borrow the ofien repeated 
slogan of American propaganda, part of the ,,fight against interna- 
tional communism“. 


There can be no doubt that this motive of Middle Eastern 
security has met with considerable understanding in some ruling 
circles of the individual Middle Eastern countries, but nevertheless 
this is not the prime motive on their part. The public opinion 
and press in these countries have shown clearly enough that they 
are primarily interested in cooperating with the Western system 
in order to receive Western assistance. In other words, adherence 
to the Western system of collective security primarily implies in- 
clusion into the American system of foreign aid. 


Hence they are most probably disappointed by the develo- 
pment of the Baghdad pact so far, as the United States have not 
joined it yet and show no hurry to do so. Although American 
assistance to the Baghdad pact is not conditioned by the United 
States membership in this pact, the latter would nevertheless pro- 
vide a more solid guarantee of those advantages than those perce- 
ived by the Middle Eastern countries, through their adherence to 
such a Western combination. . 


This already implies 1 certain misunderstanding between 
the members of the Baghdad Treaty, i.e. Great Britain on the 
one hand and the Middle Eastern members on the other. Because 
however much the other members, as manifested at the first ses- 
sion of the METO wish the US tojoin as soon as possible, Great 
Britain does not seem in the least convinced of the expediency of 
such a step, Althougn considering American aid indispensable for 
the fulfilment of the objectives of the Baghdad pact, Great Britain 
nevertheless considers herself capable of providing the link between | 
this organisation and the Western collective security system. 

Such an attitude doubless also indicates certain differences 
of view which prevail between Great Britain and the United Sta-_ 
tes as regards the objectives of the collective security system in — 
the Middle East. While this system represents a component part 
of a general system which develops on a world scale according to 
its initiative for the United States, Great Britain primarily contem-— 
plates it as an organisation within the framework of its positions | 
and politicai aims in this area where she is endeavouring to pre-_ 
serve her leadership. 


and lllusions 


J. MEJIC 


cherish the idea of setting up the so-called ,,Mediterranean 

Pact,, which they are reviving in the present situation. Suit- 
able arguments are being advanced in recruiting supporters for this 
idea and efforts are being made on both the internal and external 
planes. The arguments for internal use start with the well-known 
postuJate regarding the geographic situation, with the revival of 
the old, well-known thesis about ,,vital interests“, the right to a 
leading role“ in the Mediterranean and on the Levant, and with 
the need to ,,fill the place“ which allegedly remains vacant since 
the war. The arguments for the external i. e. the ,,Western world“ 
start with the assertion about ,,increased communist danger“ and 
the need to create new links in the defensive chain. Political obser- 
vers connect this activity with the recent trip to the United States 
of Signor Taviani, the Italian Minister of Defence, and with the 
latest conference of the Cardinals. A simultaneous action has been 
taken by Franco’s Spain, which, it seems, appears this time as ini- 
tiator. In a military alliance between Spain, Portugal and Italy. the 
Vatican sees the pivot of future supremacy and its influence in the 
Mediterranean area, reckoning that it will succeed in winning over 
the Arab and other Mediterranean countries for cooperation, while 


T HE Vatican and certain political quarters in Italy particularly 


ensuring the support of the United States. It seems that wishes 
and closer interests prevent the above mentioned circles in the 
Vatican, in Italy and Spain, from seeing how unrealistic this is in | 
the present situation and how contrary to the general trend and 
development of relations, including relations on the Mediterranean. | 
Even formerly, when the creation of defensive instruments was 
approached with much more readiness, no Mediterranean Pact 
could have been set up. Such a pact belongs to strategic combi- 
nations from the time of the cold war and was to serve the pur-— 
pose of including in the Western defensive system strategically 
significant oil-yielding Middle East areas. Even at that time, in the 
cold war years, serious political observers did not see in various | 
Mediterranean defensive variants anything that was realistic and 
bound to materialize sooner or later. No combination in which 
Spain was to be one of the principal factors could count with | 
support and popularity in the world. What would be the attitude — 
of France to this proposition — of France who has disagreements — 
with Spain on North African soil, what would Great Britain say 
— with the sensitive question of Gibraltdr? Would not this for-_ 
cing of Italy in the Meditterranean be .a move at the expense of | 
the positions and interest of Britain? And — is this the right way” 


ye 


Chai 


| © wih over the troubled Arab areas for cooperation with the West 
— areas dominated by the struggle for complete national indepen- 
dence and by sharpened relations with Israel? Yugoslavia, Turkey 
and Greece also belong to the Mediterranean area and have their 
interests, but they have discovered the way to solve the question 
of these interests through cooperation, based on quite another con- 
ception. It may be said therefore, that the Mediterranean Pact 
idea which was attributed to the United States. has not gone 
beyond the limits of reserve combinations. in the American stra- 
tegic conception, serving only until some other, more _,,realistic“ 
plans have been revived. But even so, the Vatican endeavored to 
create the Mediterranean Pact and infuse it with its own political 
colour. The original endeavours to convince the United States of 
the great prestige allegedly enjoyed by Spain, Italy and the Vati- 
can in the Arab world, in view of which various representative 
delegations were sent to the Arabs (for example the visit in 1952 


of Franco’s Foreing Minister Artajo and that of Franco’s daughter, 
the Marquise Villa Verde; in addition to others) with gifts and 
medals, soon came to nought. The flattering words used on these 
occasions were forgotten as soon as the delegations left, for the 
simple reason that the ,,prestige“ was not so far-reaching, and 
»historical connections“* not so historical, and because the Arab 
world is undergoing a phase of changes, concerned as it is with 
its own interests, while its development is not following the same 
course. It might have been expected that the Lebanese Maronites, 
for religious reasons, would be the nearest to this ,,defensive con- 
ception“, but even they did not show any enthusiasm for military 
pacts on the Mediterranean and advanced rather the idea of kin- 
ship and the need for expanding peaceful Medterranean co- 
operation. 


Instead of making efforts towards the realization of the 
Mediterranean Pact, the United States strove to secure and con- 
solidate their bases in North Africa and in Spain itself. while har- 
monizing their activity for winning over the Middle East to the 
Western defensive system — with the plans and interests of Bri- 
tain. We shall not try to establish how far these results constitute 
a realistic and lasting political and military factor, whether they 
suit the interests and tendencies of development in this area and 
hence, whether they also correspond to the interests of the United 
States themselves. The cold. war period had its logic which was 
primarily based on bloc considerations and this gave an orien- 
tation and frame to definite concrete activities. The world has 
emerged from this period and,; pregnant with various worries, dis- 


agreements and disputes, inherited from the past, is looking for 
other paths of development and other solutions The Vatican 
however; is return ng to the old methods, and together with Spain 
reviving outworn Meditarranean chemes, endeavouring to lend clear 
,anti-communist“ characteristics to the Mediterranean Pact. This, of 


course, is not only beeause of the ideological position of the Va- - 


tican but also because of the incompetence (despite its traditional 
political skill) to make a correct appraisal of the social and_ political 
events and discern the logical trend of developments. Estimating 
that the relaxation of tension does not suit. their interests and 
wishful thinking, they imagined that, by negating reality, they 
could bring abouta change in that reality. So they refused 
to admit that the meeting of the Big Four was the begin- 
ning of a new phase in international relations and that the esta- 
blished balance and achieved development of the material forces of 
society opened prospects for peace, and therefore for the peaceful 
settlement of outstanding questions. The Vatican and various Cath- 
olic quarters, consistently linked with it, have been propagating 
extreme scepticism as to the results of Geneva and prophesied 
disintegration of the Western bloc. These circles welcomed the 
difficulties which cropped up during the talks on the principal disputed 
questions in Geneva and hastened to proclaim the Four Power 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers a failure, raising alarm in this 
connection and, stressing the need for reverting to cold war methods 
and accelerating the implementation of measures for strengthening 
defensive instruments. Parallel with the acceleration of West 
German ammaments, the call is sounded for a new closing of the 
ranks of the so-called ,,Little Europe“, while the Mediterranean 
defensive“ combinations are being revived in this connection. These 
circles are warning the West against the danger of intensified 
activity. of the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries in the 
Middle East, trying to persuade the West that this activity would 
be paralyzed by the Mediterranean anti-communist pact. It is not 
at all certain, however, that this activity could be nipped in the 
bud by new strategic combinations and pacts. Moreover, would not 
this only assist it? Arguments are also being advanced to the ef- 
fect that the Balkan Alliance in the present situation has lost 
significance and efficaciousness, particularly because of the Greek- 
Turkish dispute. 

It would be illusory to expect that in view of momentary dif- 
ficulties, the Balkan countries will abandon the forms of cooperation 
used by themtill now, for the sake of joining such an organisa- 
tion (even though it were not ideologically exclusive) as the 
Mediterranean Pact has been imagined an organisation which 
would be full of contradictions and pregnant with disputes. 
For all the obstacles and contradictions which, as we have said, 
prevented the creation of the Mediterranean Pact in the cold war 
period, still stand in. the way, some of them even in an acute 
form: the interests of Great Britain in the Middie East, in Cyprus 
and Gibraltar, the unpeaceful North Africa, the struggle of the 
Arab countries for independence and the irreconcilability of Israel 
and the Arabs, the Greco-Turkish dispute which, however, is not 
diminishing the importance of the Balkan Alliance and ‘cooperation 
ete. The attempt to unite in this way, in a military Mediterranean 
bloc, the various conflicting interests and tendencies, is illusory 
and unrealistic. 


Austrias Permanent Neutrality 


Dr. Milan Barto 


URING the talks on the Austrian problem, and particularly 

during the visit of the Austrian Chancellor to Moscow, 

the Soviets made it known that the solving of the Austrian 
problem would be speeded up if the Austrians were to show their 
readiness to reestablish independent and democratic Austria, which 
would serve general peace by remaining a permanently neutral 
territory. Although this was criticized from various sides, and 
although there were speculations as to whom this neutrality would 
pe most useful to (such criticism was, in the first place, coming 
from the Western Powers, which held that a neutral Austria, linked 
with neutral Switzerland, would divide the front of the Western 
allies and prevent the possibility of a unified action from» Western 
Germany and Italy), the idea of Austrias neutrality was so strong 
und constructive for peace that it had to be accepted by the 
Western Powers which occupied Austria. The Austrian people, 
egardless of their different political views and parties, felt that 
Austria, with its neutral attitude and position, would create a new 
situation in the stability of Europe. It can be said that no other 
dea, without any pressure from outside, and with so great a 
inanimity, contributed so much to the consolidation of the unity 
of the Austrian nation as the idea of permanent neutrality. 


The State Treaty on the restoration of independent’ Austria 
does not provide for this neutrality. It is a gentleman’s agreement 
between Austria and the Great Powers. It was agreed — but no 
contractual obligations in this respect were undertakeh — that 
Austria itself should establish its neutrality after it became inde- 
pendent and after the occupational forces leave its territory. In 
order to achieve this neutrality it was necessary to change the 
Austrian constitution. Consequently, in October 1955, the new 
Austrian Parliament passed a new constitutional law which provides 
for Austria’s permanent and complete neutrality, proclaiming that 
Austria will not join any military bloc or allow the stationing of 
foreign troops on its territory. This law became effective in No- 
vember 1955. But Austria has not yet become a permanently 
neutral state. 


If a state wishes to become neutral, more than its decla- 
ration to that effect and obligatron to adhere to neutrality is neces- 
sary. Its status must be recognized also by other states which 
might violate its neutrality by their action. Austria has declared 
its: readiness to defend and preserve its neutrality, but if an inter- 


national obligation to respect that neutralitiy is to be enforced, it 
is necessary that other states, particularly its neighbours, recognize 
its neutral status. 


At one time it was considered necessary that, in addition to 
declarations to respect a state’s neutrality, it should be guaranteed, 
i. e. that individual great powers should pledge themselves to 
respect it and to force possible violaters to respeet it. Today state- 
guarantors are not necessary, since there is the general guarantee 
of the territorial integrity and political independence of every state, 
whether it is a member of the United Nations or not. This general 
guarantee is given in Article 2 of the United Nations Charter. 
Under this article all United Nations member states undertake to 
tefrain in their international relations from the threat or use of 
force against any state, whether it be a member of the United 
Nations or not, and to respect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of every state without discrimination. The fulfilment 
of this obligation is to be ensured by the United Nations. The 
Security Council is bound to protect peace and, if it becomes 
necessary, to undertake collective measures against actions of indi- 
vidual states whicht might violate the territorial integrity and political 
independence of other states, regardless of whether members or non- 
members of the United Nations are involved, Accordingly, the 
general guarantor of territorial neutrality is the United Nations, 


If Austria is to be certain, also from the legal point of 
view, that the respect of its neutrality is based on something 
stronger than the declarations to respect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of every state, its status as a permanently 
neutral state will have to be recognized by other states. For this 
reason on November 23, 1955 the Austrian Government informed 
all states with which it maintains diplomatic relations of the changes 
in its constitutional law and of its new status as a permanently ne- 
utral state, and requested them to recognize these changes. 


For a long time a discussion has been going on on whether 
neutrality is in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations. 
It has been asserted that in the future wars there could be no 
neutral states in the system of the United Nations, since all states 
are to take part in collective security measures, which include 
military sanctions, so that all states wishing to benefit under the 
Charter should be ready to fulfil the duties it places on the 
member states. 


However, no one today contests the special position of Swit™ 
zerland and its permenent neutrality, alhough the Charter of th* 
United Nations does not regulate this matter. The presence of 2 
permanently neutral state in the system of the United Nations, and 
the declaration made by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly in 1947, when the question of the admission of Swit- 
zerland into the membership of the International Court of Justice 
in the Hague was considered, which states that Switzerland requested 


to be admitted to this international body only because it, as a 
neutral state, could not be a member of the United Nations, are 
considered, pratically and theoretically, as The United Nations 
recognition that the Swiss status of permanet neutrality is not 
contrary to the Charter of the United Nations. Another thing in 
support of this, although it is less convincing, is that the Security 
Council had accepted to guarantee the permanent neutrality of the 
future free territory of Trieste, and it would probabl¥ have fulfilled 
this obligation if this territory had been organized as contemplated 
by the Peace Treaty with Italy. 

All this shows that the rules on the permanent neutrality 
of individual states are not contrary to the character of the United 
Nations and to the system of collective measures and -general in- 


ernational security, upon which the Charter and the United Na- 
ions Organization are actually based. 


However, if the old institutions of the permanent neutrality 
of individual states remains, then it remains as it has always existed 
since the Charter has not changed it. Seeing that the Charter 
changed only the rules of guarantee, and not oher rules as well, it 
js necessary to Consider these rules as prescribed by conventional law. 


The states which want to recognize Austria’s permanen' 


neutrality should declare themselves to that effect, because Austria 
cannot impose this status even upon itself in international relations, 
What does this declaration mean? It means the undertaking of the 
obligation to respect Austra’s neutrality. 


Considered from this point of view, Austria’s notification of 
its constitutional changes is an offer which will acquire its full 
force in international relations only when the states notified accept 


it. In other words, Austria offers the status of neutrality as the 
basis of its attitude in future relations with other states. 

Therefore, the acceptance of Austrias offer means, in fact, the 
concluding of an informal agreement on the recognition of Austria’s 
permanent neutrality. The aim of such an agreement is not only 
to provide for political activities, but also to undertake a legal 
obligation to respect this neutrality. 


For this reason, We must, in this phase of the recognition 
of Austria’s neutrality, distinguish between the political declaratior 
of a government and the legal obligation it undertakes to respect 
a status which is unusual in international law, and which intro- 
duces special obligations not only for the states which become 
neutral, but also for the states which recognize that neutrality. 


Although the people of Yugoslavia acclaim the neutral status 
of their northern neighbour and consider the proclamation of 
Austria’s neutrality to be a step in strengthening peace, Yugoslavia 
has decided to distinguish the political from the legal act in its 
teply to the Austrian note. The Yugoslav State Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has, without any hesitation, made a statement on 
behalf of the Yugoslav state leadership, acclaiming the information 
received from Austria and underlining the satisfaction of the Yu- 
goslav Government with*the Austrian constitutional changes which 
sanction its permanent neutrality. In this statement the State 
Secretary said that Yugoslavia considered this act as a contribution 
to peace. However, the legal step in indertaking Yugoslavia’s ob- 
ligation to respect Austria’s neutrality must be made by those 
political factors which are, under our constitution, called upon to 
decide on matters of political agreements and on questions of war 
and peace. Under our constitutional law, acts of this kind are 
performed by the Federal People’s Assembly. The State Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in agreement with the State Secretary fo. 
Defence, immediately recommended the Federal Executive Counci_ 
to submit to the next session of the Assembly a proposal to accep, 
Austria’s neutrality and the obligation to respect its new status in 
accordanee with the customs and rules of international law. 

We are convinced that the competent representative organ 
of Yugoslavia will approve this proposal and recognize the con- 
stitutional changes in Austria, and that this recognition will be 
one of the Yugoslav laws by which the President of the Republic 


will be authorized to proclaim Yugoslavia’s obligation to respect 
Austria’s neutrality. 


In this action the Yugoslav Government does not ask 
whether such obligations have been undertaken by other countries 
or not. It is glad to participate in the affirmation of Austria’s 
neutrality and to be able to help the Austrian people in realizing 
their wih to make their country’s neutrality an internationally 
accepted fact. 


. From a Yugoslav Factory. 


Economic problems 


Increased Agricultural Investments 


Radoslav Niketté 


graphical, pedological, climate and other conditions. These 

factors are more or less constant and even if they change in 
he course of time, these changes are very slow as compared to 
hose which may be achieved by mec’anisation and the application 
up-to-date farming methods. 


The level of technical equipment and the application of 
nodern farming techniques and methods can raise output sub- 
itantially while alleviating the consequences of adver.e weather 
‘onditions etc. Such a level can be achieved by the mecsanisation 
)f agriculture, the use of tractors and various other agricultural 
machinery, tools and implements. The large scale use of artificial 
fertilizers; irrigation, protective crop spraying as well as other tech- 
niques all constitute modern farming methods. 

The objective of better technical equipment and the appli 
‘ation of up-to-date farming methods is to bring about an increased 
yutput per individual farmer, either by reducing the number of 
persons employed in agriculture or by increasing output per hectare 
without increasing the number of persons employed. 

= Speaking in terms of technical equipment our the level is 
very low in our country today as can be seen from the compara- 
‘five survey of the number of tractors per thousand hectares in 
Yugoslavia, some European countries and the United States. 


Number of tractors per thousand hectares of cultivable 
surface : 


A GRICULTURAL production is largely contingent on geo- 


Country’) 1938 1945 1952 Or 1953 
United States i 12 20 
Great Britain 4 15 27 
Sweden 5 8 21 
Western Germany —_— 4 25 
Denmark I I 16 
Norway 3 4 19 
Austria I 2 13 
The Netherlands 2 3 12 
France I 2 ai 
Belgium I I 8 
[reland I 2 B 
Italy 2 3 5 
USSR I I 2 
Poland I — 3 
Hungary I — 3 
Bulgaria I a 3 
Rumania —— — I 
Spain — — I 
Greece _ I 2 
Portugal — _ if 
Yugoslavia — — I 
Turkey — a 
Czechoslovakia I ote iS 

3 = ih 


oS Germany 


As shown by the above survey, Yugoslavia is last as regards 

the number of tractors available per thousand hectares of cultivable 
surface together with Rumania, Portugal and Spdin. 
E Beside, Yugoslav agriculture is also insufficiently equipped 
with other agricultural machinery, implements and tools, as can be 
seen from the ratio of agricultural machinery per hectare of arable 
surface : ‘ 


T) Source ,,Problems of European Agriculture“ UN-FAO Publication, 
Geneva 1954, ; ; 


There is I tractor per every 1,028.5 hectares of arable surface 


I plow 5-5 ” ” 
I sowing machine 120.4 3 p 
1 harvester 229.2 es 4 
1 thresher 365.2 Ff A 
1 feed cutter 51.4 . 54 


The application of modern farming methods is conditioned 
by the progress achieved in chemistry, the use of assorted seed, 
and the cultivation of purebred livestock. Conservative trends ensuing 
from the former primitive methods of sol cultivation are still strong 
in Yugoslav agriculture, thus often calling forth resistance to the 
application and enforcement of modern techniques and methods. 


NEED FOR FURTHER INVESTMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Yugoslav post-war investments altered the internal economic 
structure of the country, and suceed ed in transforming it from a 
backward agrarian to an industrial-agrarian country within the short 
timespan of eight years. Postwar industrial and mining production 
was more than doubled as compared to 1939. This process was 
paralleled by a corresponding change in the population structure. 


All the investments made so far contributed to the increase 
of our natural and economic potential, i. e. the development of 
the power industry, metallurgy, machine building, electric engi- 
neering, chemical industry etc. A broad investment basis has thus 
been created. This resulted in certain disparities which require 
further agricultural investments; nevertheless conditions have been 


_ created in the meantime which will enable a more rapid advan- 


cement of all branches of sccial activity, particularly agriculture, in 
the future. ‘ 

___ Future investments aiming at the promotion of farm pro- 
duction should be based on the results achieved so far by our 
economic, especially industrial progress and the further prospects 
of this development particularly in the field of industry and tran- 
sports. The further development of industry is closely linked with 
the further promotion of transport and agriculture. 


; The development of agricultural production cannot be dealt 
with separately as it is closely linked with all problems relating 
to the further promotion of all branches of social activity. The 
advancement of agriculture is contingent on industrial progress, 
particularly with regard to mechanisa‘ion, the application of chemi- 
cals and other agricultural techniques. Industry should provide 
agriculture with the means of production, i. e. farm machinery, 
tractors, artificial fertilizers, chemicals for the protection of crops 
and livestock etc. In the same way the fulfilment of the long range 
industrial, transport and other targets likewise depends on agricul- 
tural production and the increase of farm market surpluses which 
should ensure the improved supply of the urban population with 
food stuffs, and the rural population with industrial raw materials 
and other industrial goods for personal consumption. 


Farm market surpluses should facilitate the improvement of 
the present balance of payments situation. Imports and exports of 
farm products were as follows during the past three years: 

Year”) In million dinars 
Exports of farm Imports of wheat 


and food products and lard 
1952 30,538 17,516 
1953 13,029 255,702 
1904 21,922 22,530 
Average 1952/1954 21,496 21,916 


The increase of market surpluses should not only reduce 
and abolish Yugoslav post-war imports of wheat and lard, but also 
enable the exports of processed agricultural products to improve 
our balance of payments. 

There can be no doubt that the future development of 
agriculture is primarily contingent on two factors, i. e. the further 
promotion of socialist relations in rural areas, and the level of pro- 
fitable investments in agriculture. 


There are several kinds of investments aiming at the further 
advancement and streugthening of this economic branch: 


I. DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN AGRICULTURE: 


. . . . - 
a) Social investments: these include the funds invested in 


the construction of scientific institutions, institutes, regional and 
minor stations and institutions for the promotion of agricultural 
production. flow plant nurseries, seed distributing centres, stables, 
livestock breeding centres etc. Apart from this, the i. e. of social 
investments should be more or less directed to public projects, 
thus contributing both to the development and promotion of agri- 
culture and other fields of social activity. Such projects include 
canals, river regulation, flood control, major reclamation and similar 
projects etc. It is desirable that these projects be socially financed 
lest they be totally neglected, which would have an extremely adverse 
influence both on agriculture and economy as a whole. 

Institutes, regional and other stations, plant nurseries, farm 
drug stores and similar institutions should all contribute to the 
introduction of modern farming methods, enabling therefore the 
increase of yields, labour productivity, and in the long run, the 
increase of farm market surpluses. 


b) apart from social investments in agriculture, the agricul- 
tural organisations (collective farms and cooperatives), and partly 
the individual peasants should be enabled to carry out the neces- 
sary investment projects by means of loans. These credits should 
be used mainly for the construction of farm outbuildings (granaries, 
silos, pigsties, pens, storehouses etc.) the development of fruit and 
hop cultivation, viniculture, forest nurseries, smaller reclamation 
including irrigation and drainage projects, workshops and plants for 
the processing and conservation of farm products (slaughterhouses, 
refrigerators, dairies, wine cellars, mills etc), livestock breeding, the 
purchase of agricultural machinery, tractors etc. 


2) Source; ,,Economic problems in Yugoslavia‘ S. V. Tempo, 1954. 


JUGOTEHNA 


These credits should act as a major incentive for peasants 
All investments should be profitable and yield the qnickest possibl 
returns. 

c) The funds at the disposal of the agricultural economic 
organisations and individual peasants should also be a source o 
more rational investment expenditure. These funds which are accu 
mulated after the distribution of the income earned should also bi 
added to the amortisation fund. 


II INVESTMENTS IN INDUSTRIES RELATED TO 
AGRICULTURE 


a) Investments in the industrial branches engaged in th 
processing and preservation of farm products. The development o 
this industry is extremely significant and is closely connected witl 
the advancement of farm production, particularly as regards ths 
increase of output, better quality of farm products, the fuller anc 
more rational utilisation of all procossed or non-processed farm pro 
ducts. The development of the food processing industry shoul< 
resolve and enable: 


I. the expansion of the farm market by absorbing larg 
quantities of those products which can be kept over a longer periox 
of time. 

II. a longer period of consumption of perishable unpro 
cessed agricultural products (fruit, vegetables, grapes). 

Investments in the food processing industry should prima 
rily aim at the construction of dairies, the promotion of the mea 
packing industry, milling industry, sugar and pastry industry, bee 
industry, fruit and vegetable canneries, wine cellars, fodder facto 
ries, oil factories, refrigerators, packing industry etc. 

b) investments in the farm machinery and equipment indu 
stries. Parallel with direct investments in agriculture, funds shoul 
likewise be ensured for the development of these industrial branches 
Apart from promoting the food processing industry, funds shoul 
also be reserved for the procurement of tractors, artificial fertilizer 
fuels and lubricants as well as different kinds of equipment fo 
the processing industries, insecticides and pesticides, various tool 
and implements etc. This refers particularly to the promotion 0 
the machine building and chemical industries. 


Only an appropriate investment policy will enable nouituidl 
and consequently farm production to keep in line with the furthel 
development of our economic and social life. } 


IMPORT — EXPORT 
BEOGRAD. TERAZIJE 5 


Telegrams; JUGOTEHNA Bad. 
a5) Telephones: 24-503, 24-525, 26-803, 24-116 

Imports and Exports under the most favourable conditions: 
All types of tools, ball bearings, winding material, hardware, arma- 


tures and fittings, rubber products, technical felt, industrial diamonds 
technical glass, abrasive material, sanitary material, various technical 
material, measuring and controlling instruments, typewriters and cal- 
culating machines, various other machinery and wide consumption items. 


Also deals in reexports: 


Rich assortment of goods on stock. 


AGEHCIES In LJUBLJANA e ZAGREB e SARAJEVO and NOVI SAD 


Art and Criticism 


Miodrag B. 


HE first movement of Lubarda”s symphony has a nostalgic 
Tie. With the very first notes it links itself with the times. 
Subdued, grey accords, at first gentle, soft, tinged by youthful 
usionism. Twenty- -year old Lubarda held up a crystal-clear mirror 
the generation in whose midst he made his appearance. In this, 
e time could recognize the shadow on its features: fatigue. This is 
0 Lubarda’s fatigue, but that of the West and its culture, whose 


imate: the artist immediately perceived. Like fine, grey-greenish 
hes, this fatigue falls on his first pictures, on the squares, cross- 
ads, corners of Montmartre and the Seine. What is involved here: 
e actual colour of the times, or the patina which in a spiritual 
nse formed on Lubarda’s early works during these twenty years? 
he firs Thet colour which, in another tone, silvery and refined was 
‘orefined was produced by Marko Celebonovicé, and in another aspect, 


aquiet and hedonistic — by Sava Sumanoyié. The tone of the 
yenties and thirties of our century. Grey — a synonim of the 
signation which prevailed after the cataclysm of the First World 
far and a dramatic attempt to save oneself. It casts a shade over 
ubarda’s work. The line is still fine, slow; construction almost 
jive; intonation dark and bleak — a phase of internal convulsion, 
sychological accomodation: the first reaction to the times. This is 
e beginning. 

But such a mood cannot last long in Lubarda. His moun- 
ineer’s robustness remains untouched. It does not merge itself in 
general atmosphere. On the contrary. very soon it was turned 
to an imperative for expressing personal feeling within the ge- 
‘ral ambiency but also probably apart from it. Fatigue presents 
jo alternatives: to sink into pessimism or emerge into the wider 
reams of life. The first is certainly alien to Lubarda — pessi- 
ism is a category quite strange to his spirit. Shaking off lethargy 
, then, the only possibility. For the intellectual and moral evapo- 
tion in Paris was such — bearing in mind the conditions and 
@ miasma of the Western society, — that Lubarda could not 
entify himself with it and become its poet. The changes of Euro- 


san culture never became his personal drama. Nothing of that 
OWwery, withered and sugary civilization, scented like a Catholic 
tar, could settle down in him. He never felt its meaning nor 
assed. through its crisis. It never tamed his spirit nor toned down 
is astringency. At first he was touched by its melancholy mood, 
ut resisted the cycle of its rhythm. He resisted instinctively the 
sychosis of disintegration and of the period’ such as was to be 
en from the Paris perspectives and retrospections. Whereas many 
en started downstream with the courses, seizing poetry in the air 
- the poetry of the passage of time, of ruin, Lubarda took quite 
different direction. 


If, because of his healthy outlook, he did not take the path 
' destructive pessimism, he did not follow the way of banal opti- 
ism either, to which all passions and all unrest is alien. Of Mon- 
megrin origin, born in a land which has an inherent, fatefully sharp 
id bitter quality, he found that all conformism as a basis for 
seudo-affirmative poetry and ,,positive philosophy of life was alien 
) him. To reduce life, in one’s intellectual and emotional poverty, 
ya few ,,optimistic’ aspects, hackneyed and empty — this is 
sttainly nearer to its negation than to its affirmation. Such art 
ves on excitements of the puberty type. Lubarda is far from it. 
Vhen he paints Montenegrin landscapes — grey rocks with a house 
ere and there, or a figure, which, so tiny and insignificant, circles 
1a dim space, so that this circling recalls Pascal’s or Njego’’s 
onception of the human existence, the ,,straw which thinks“, ,,a 
raw in the wind and the portraits of Montenegrins, old men and 
lildren, who seem to come directly out of the national epos,; 


Works of Petar Lubarda 


PROTIC 


including themselves in the rhythm of present-day life; sawyers 
vagabonds, ,men from the bottom“, humanly, Gorkishly warm, 
without any prospects for emerging out of their sad existence; po- 
verty-stricken yet poetical bohemian interiors whose atmosphere 
irradiates sadness and produces a wish to shake it off, to get rid 
of boredom, greyness and transitoriness; flowers heavy in their ma- 
terial and fine in their ringing silver — every thing expresses not 
only plastic and pictorial feeling for form, not only sensation aroused 
by subject matter, but also an all-embracing feeling for life, dra- 
matic rather than lyrical, bitter rather than mild. 


The subiect matter is a symbol of material reality and its repre- 
sentative in the picture. At the same time itis an external armature of 
feeling, which is the quintesseence of the times, their reflection. The 
subject lives in the feeling and fee.ing lives in the subject, the 
matter in the spirit and the spirit in the matter. This is doubtless 
the real, complete realism, the expression of a definite personality 
thrown into the space of a definite period. The sharper the struggle 
between conflicting motives, the stronger its form becomes. Due 
to internal tensions his pictures are pregnant, heavy in their com- 
pactness. The shies are dumb; rocks from times immemorial, the 
objects — vases, flowers, draperies have a subdued sound in the 


sphere of elementary drama, which springs from a conflict between 
the artist’s healthy individuality and the melancholy mood of the 
milieu. Lubarda had no wish to turn a deaf ear to the demands 
of his own personality nor could he be quite independent of the 
midst in which he found himself. But he took the pressure of the 
times only as a stimulation to express himself authentically in its 
‘evaporation, and to render all contradictory currents in himself 
and outside himself in a synthetic, condensed form. 


_ Hence it appears that the painted subject matter shall be 
shattered by the pressure. of inside pathos. The strength of the 
pictures from this period lies in the expression of one’s ,,ego“ and 
the times as felt by the artist — through a narrow, realistic form. 
Hence the content far excels the destiny of the painted subject 
which is not an aim in itself nor to one’s own poetry. A part of 
reality, solid matter, it must in its unique, everyday form, in its 
narrow space, preserve the greatness and depth of poetry. Still life 
with a skinned lamb’s head, for example, with pale-grey intestines, 
liver and the pancreas placed on the ashy-greenish stone over which 


a small cloth has been thrown, is reminiscent of a horrible dream 
— from which the augurs of modern psychology and freudism 
could draw any conclusions — and this picture, merciless in its 
brutal materialization, in the ugliness of terrible detail, disturbs the 
viewer, filling him with foreboding: the bloody head with soft, 
sticky entrails turns into a heavy nightmarish arabesque which, in 
our experience is, no longer spread over the surface of a stone but 
hovers in the stormy space of time; the bright drapery, crumpled 
and tiny, looks like a white cloud in this prophetic vision painted 
on the eve of the war. 


This tendency of the emotional and visual surpassing, is also 
noticeable in the landscapes, especially from the last days of Lu- 
barda’s realistic opus. In them a psychological motive has not only 
found a definite form but the association which it arouses has also 
hit upon its shape — buried in the themes and structure of the 
picture. The theme in the theme, the shape in the form. This not 
only contributes to the artistic richness but also to the compactness 
of poetry, to ramification of the psychological expression. 


However, there occurs an amusing and easily noticeable 
coincidence: the shattering of Lubarda’s vision is followed by its 
resurrection and brightening up. Or vice versa. 
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{ubarda has built a synthetic expression for himself in the 
space of time and for the time which he carries in himself. He has 
found balance through synthesis. Artistically moulded. the bitterness 
loses its strength and gives place to optimism. The outside pres- 
sure is first equalized with internal pressure: that is the vigorous, 
ecstatic phase... A decisive moment which calls up the question: 
which of the two contradictory forces will be victorious, how long 
will they remain in this exciting eguality? The solution is not long 
in coming. External pressure weakens and internal pressure grows. 
Both colour and feeling brighten up. This, naturally, is not the 
brightness of the newly-born, free from nostalgia and conflict which 
preceded it. Born out of wounds, it is humanly large. Pushkin sang 
about bright sorrow. Could we, howerer, speak about sad bright- 
ness or ,,latent despondency“ of the new period? The first is too 
soft and mild for this artist and the second is an obvious negation 
of optimism and could not explain his mood. His optimism — 
judged by the essence with which it is identified — is astringent 
and bitter. He has preserved in himself the whole of his early 
pathos. 


With it begins the second movement. the second period of 
Lubarda’s creativeness. Sunshine floods his landscapes, still lifes 
and compositions. The rocks are now red-hot, golden. The skies 
are dark blue, Abysses are blue. Everything is bathed in light, now 
white, now silverish. The red of the flower or stone has the for- 
cefulness and glare of blood. Everything sings and burns. — And 
this artist's mood is closest to the poetry of Montenegrin rocks. 
Forms reminiscent of axes and halberds, ribs and gnawed bones, 
blood-red as the skies among which meanders a white road, and 
heavy, rounded masses which vanish in space as waves in the expanse 
of the ocean. Then again stone, lime, with fire thrown on it, be- 
fogged by heat, tinged by shadows. Close by it, some scorched 
plants. 


Lubarda frees himself from a definite form of subject — 
matter — which, already in the cycle of rocks, begins to pale and 
becomes a free metaphor rather than remain what it actually is — 
and is increasingly expressed by an independent rhythm of line and 
colour. He follows, much more noticeably, an association aroused 
by a motif, a theme, on its path from psychological content to the 
attistic realization. Association is increasinglu in the forefront and 
the subject in the background, the process started in the realistic 
phase is continuing. Thus, in the dark blue background, for example, 
he paints a withered tree, which in tts crooked position, reminds 
the viewer of a dancer in the execution of a ritual dance. 
Although this is not a dancer, in any case it is form, and 
every non-subjectivized form, although creating an aubitrary 
picture in the mind of the viewer, usually has quite a definite 
psychological character. Then he paints ,,a fantastic landscape“, 
a canvas with the beauty and colour radiation of a fresco da- 
maged by jhe tooth of time and covered with patina. One would 
say that this is again an inspired transposition of rocks. ‘To 


the left one sees something like the shapes of two rocks remi- 
niscent of two dog’s heads; to the right of them — a horseman, 
beneath them — a pathetically extended hand — or if viewed con- 
versely, from left to right — a stone bird hovering above the abyss. 
And again the sunshine. 


One of Luparda’s latest works. 


Form, therefore, is increasingly becoming a harmcny of plz 
stic elements. Subject matter gradually disappears. Brightness, ¢ 
a definite feeling, now slower now softer, but always the same i 
type — as content. The harmony of line and colour, independent 
or almost so, of the real object — as form. General, but indivi 
dualized feeling. Lubarda’s optimism thus finds its exptession i 
almost abstract but personal. form. It is to be noted that former 
Lubarda’s concept was triune: feeling — object — form. Whi 
remains now is a duality: feeling — form. The object as an inte1 
mediate phenomenon between feeling and furm has almost com 
pletely disappeared. 


Therefore, the so-called ,,abstract: period in Lubarda’s de 
velopment is not a blood relation of the impassioned currents i 
modern art. With his mentality, Lubarda in it is the same as i 
the previous introductory phase as well as in the present phasé 
His method of building pictures, indeed, does not lie in the domai 
of exclusive cerebration, as with Modrian, for example. He doe 
not respond to laboratorv experimenting, to a seareh for abstrac 
harmonies, as such, independently of their humane basis — har 
monies whose content is not a cause but possible, unconscious] 
searched and unclearly refined, consequence of the mathematicall 
determined form — which is to be justified by its own laws an 
not the artist’s experience, neglected in every procedure. On th 
contrary, Lubarda has emotion which goes as far as pathos, an 
sensibility which ends in sensualism. These facts have probabl 
compelled the critic Louis Paul Favre to state that in his wor 
lyricism dominates aesthetic construction. 


Analyzing the character of Lubarda’s painting, we have ider 
tified the human imperative, content with bitter brightness. Th 
above mentioned writer, Favre, speaks about ,,latent despair“. ] 
seems he has not found the right expression for the astringenc 
and pathos of Lubarda’s vision. For, in fixing experience, Lubard 
is brutally expansive and his strength goes as far as destructio1 
This is really the result of that fiery nostalgia for himself — ¢ 
which Cassou speaks in his essay on Delacroix — known by th 
true creator as a mensure about the height of his own temperatur 
and pressure — for the fullest possible expression of himself, whe 
reby that ,,black bottom“ in ourselves is satisfied, whereby th 
conscience of strength is maintained or acquired, one’s ,,ego“ rea 
lized, — rather than a result of despair, This nostalgia is not 
feeling of the world. On the contrary, it is only a longing fo 
expressing one’s feeling as personally as possible; one of the mo: 
intimate internal stimulations. As such, it exists in Bonnard, wh 
paints joyful vacations as well as in Vlaminck who creates pessi 
mistic obsessions. As such, it lives in Lubarda too. 


In this shord quasi-abstract period, really almost a surreali 
period, brightness remains over-intense. In strength and colour, ' 
was often akin to motley spots of unpredictable shape, which w 
notice at the back of our consciousness as soon as we shut ou 
eyes after looking at the sun. At one moment, they look like 
twisted vitrage pattern which seems to fill a moonlit space wit 
the song of broken, emerald and sooty glass, at another like larg 
gnawed bones with their limelike whiteness sharply standing ot 
against the lead-blue background; and sometimes like the geologic; 
black and brown remnants of long since extinct life. : 


Further development shows an interesting inversion: if. 
certain amount of abstraction is significant for the last movemer 
of Lubarda’s realism, an element of reality is characteristic for hi 
abstract“ phase. In the harmony of art values, Lubarda introduce 
preserved bits of reality: the moon, the bull, a wide-open moutl 
By strength of these elements — which define the meaning an 
psychology of other non-subjectivized, exclusively plastic forms - 
Lubarda transfers the vision of the entire conception into the sphe 
of a delicate lyricism, — bitter, bright, pathetic, — which is fré 
quently obsessed by the enormousness of time, independence ¢ 
its dimensions, in the cosmic circle of birth and death, ancier 
traces and memories which wander in the limited sphere of cons 
cience and hover in the dark, subconscious depths. This is th 
leit-motif of his new opus. By his tearing pathos and emotion: 
weight, he is akin in a way to pre-colombian art whose burnin 
Cosmos is sown with cruel elementary truths, phantoms of life an 
death. In pictures treating the national epos themes, in ,,The Gt 
slar“, in ,, The Lamenting Woman“ and in ,,The Battle of Kosovo‘ 
for example, he shows his full strength. Sometimes, it is true, 
has the ring of despair. Under an indifferently bright vault of tim 
echoes the anguish of the mother of dead heroes. Over the whi 
bones of her face, left in space, — the skin and texture has bec 
eaten away by time — the face which in a dynamic pantomin 
wails and weeps. a black scarf has been thrown, like a black fla; 
Nor is ,,The Guslar“ caught in a moment of existence, in the dé 
finite shape of a historical figure, but In dimensions of time, 1 
the form of a mountain, whose rocks emit wails and suffering. — 


ans 


The evolution of the content is accompanied, therefore, by 
1 certain devolution of form. Evolution — in the sense of a closer 
lefinition of the essenee of linking with definite matter, instead of 
‘emaining in the spheres of lyricism of arbitrary association. Evo- 
ution — in a relative meaning, in relation to the previous ,,ab- 
stract’ period, in the sense of return. to an object, — it is true, 
juite transformed, enriched by experiences of an ,,abstract adven- 
ure. In all the pictures it has the same significance as in Braque’s 
‘eflexion: ,,The painter thinks in terms of shape and colour; the 
subjecthat is poetry“. 


Isn’t this introducing of the idea and feeling into the enor- 
nousness of time akin to the pessimistic philosophy on_ transito- 
‘iness, despair, because ,,time devours life“? Isn’t despair evident 
m some of these pictures? In short, are thes: and similar canvases 
casting doubt on the thesis about the optimism of Lubarda’s work? 

A negative reply to this question is not, it is true, condi- 
jioned by the need for preserving the monolithic quality of this 
unalysis, its psychological constitution. For humanity itself, clearly 
=xpressed in Lubarda’s work, makes it impossible to preserve a 
smiling countenance on all occasions, while the profundity of expe- 
sience and breadth of poetic interest in life and the rhythm of 
ime — makes it impossible to avoid the falling of shadow on the 
QuINing expanses of his vision. Thus finding himself constantly on 
he brink of pain, ahead of it. optimism gains in depth and hu- 
manity. 

Its real character is best revealed in Lubarda’s latest canvases, 
n the composition ,,The Battle of Kosovo“ and its veriants. Here 
he superiority of optimism is evident. The huge octupus of the 
attle, in lively colouring, flowers on the wall of the hall. However, 
death and blood — all is painted in glaring sunlight, in sovereign 
orightiness. A man in gold armour pierces the green-clad Turk 
with his spear. A fire of red, white and green flags. A forest of 
spears. A shower of arrows. The wideopen mouths of fighters and 
steeds, The clashing of armour, the trampling of hooves, and ge- 


neral uproar. A paroxysm of feeling, culmination of dramatism. — 
The same colouring is repeated and forms an arabesque in harmony 
with the arabesque of another: colour. As we watch this, we have 
the impression — although neither gods nor heroes are in the pic- 
ture — that we are reading an antique drama. Regardless of the 
bitter poem of birth and death, the awareness of a higher meaning, 
a deeper movement, brightens up the feeling. 


Such art is far from all soft associations. Neither melancholy 
nor sorrow, nor gentle brightness. Joy or pain. No elegance, light- 
ness of touch or brilliant virtuosity. No elegiac quality. He does 
not apply paints easily and swifay: his brush or/knife does not 
sweep rapidly across the canvas as the foil flies in the hand of a 


skilful fencer; he lays it down slowly, with a heavy touch, presses 
it down as if he were filling wita explosives the subjects and sur- 
faces which he paints. His line is not rapid, fluid, graceful. It is 
slow, massive, thick and sounds like a subdued melody played on 
the contrabass. Never, or rarely, is there to be felt the peace of 
the horizontal, the upward trend of the vertical. All is broken, 
quivering, living in its movement and conflict. For conflict is life, 
which cannot exist without contradictory forces, without coexistence 
of pain and joy in their fullness, capable of penetrating into the 
domain of consciousness; otherwise Descartes would never have 
been in a position to conclude: ,I think, therefore I am“. Life is 
ever-lasting. Death is only a specific moment in it. For everything 
is a COastant metamorphosis of matter. And the consciousness about 
it, about yesterday’s traces transposed into space and time, develops 
in the artist’s Baudelaire — like melancholy and bitter love of life, 
pride in the knowledce of his own littleness which, nonetheless, is 
alone capable of grasping and expressing the richness of life and 
enormousness of time: 


»--- Je ne vois qu’infini par toutes les fenetres. 
Et mon esprit toujours du vetrige hante 
Jalouse du neant, l/insensibilite“. 
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PLANT FOR PRODUCTION AND ERECTION OF BUILDING ELEMENTS 
Beograd — Dunavski kej 8. Tel.: 23-066 and 25-549 
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VF 
LIGHT BUILDING PLATES ,TAROLIT” BD. 


The chief raw materi | is wool and cement. The patented 
production procedure guarantees the release of all sap and 
resin products from wood wool, and its composition contains 
neither bound of free chlcr, nor any o’her saifs. The mate- 
rial the plates are produced frum enables the productioa of 
plates and elements in various dimensions ard for broad 
usage. This characteristic of ,Tarolit* offers engineers and 
other projectors the possibility of using them in building. 


THE TABLE OF STATIC TAROLIT PLATES: 


Resulfs of rese- | Required as per NRS At d4011 Terolit plates *" 
arch made en stardard ; t i 

Tarolit BD on toeeaes mini- | maxi- 

set BAY ERIES) Minimal ae see 
On bending 
kilos/em* aes 5 | 12 17 
| 

On pressure | 12°/9 | 209], | 159/5 | 4,59/, 


CUBIC WEIGHT 


The porous structure and wood wool, as the main substance 
in Tarolit, render this ;material very light. Its cubic w. ight 
Is about 350 to 550 kilos/m3, and it depends on proportion 
of mixture and quantities of wood wool and cement; as to 
whether these elements are to be used for insulation pur- 
poses or must support a certain load. In cubic weight this 
material corresponds to the international average of 440 to 
500 kilos/m? for light materials, so that handling of the 
plates and elements is very easy requiring no excess effort 
for building in. 


RESISTANCE AGAINST ATMOSPHERIG 
INFLUENCES: 


In testing the Tarolit plate samples by exposing them wit- 
hout protection to snow, frost and sun for a year, the re- 
sults obtained clearly showed that its hardness was not 
demtnished, instead it was even somewhat increased, 


HEAT CONDUCTIBILITY: 


Tarolit contains approximately 50% big and small closed 
up hollows filled with air which make it a very poor heat 
conductor. Comparing this material with similar Heraklit of 
about 0.065 to 0.080 kcal/mh®, Tarolit has about 15 times 
greater heat insula ion than normal bricks. Moreover, because 
of the innumerable holes on its surface, this material has a 
great capacity for absorbing or accumulating heat, which is 
of great importance to the material used in the building of 
dwelling houses. 


ACOUSTIC CHARACTERISTICS: 


The inside hollows and uneven surface create very favourable 
conditions for the prevention of sound transmission, especially 
in solving the most complicated acoustic problems. 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS: 


The structure of this material guarantees resistance against 
molsture, fire and insects Since Tarolit does not contain any 
other compents except wood and cement, it cannot have 
any influence on other building material that come in touch 
with it, such as: iron girders, fittings, nails, sheets and so on. 
It is well known that cement and concrete become harder 
with time. Hence one can exect the long durability of plates 
and of Tarolit elements, as well. Tarolit hold nails well, 
and it can be easy scraped, cut and drillied. 


APPLICATION: 


Application in bu'lding is general and manifold; in different 
projects where it is necessary to keep a specialli high or 
| w temperatur>, for decorating cinema ceilings, theatres, 
studious and other halls, as well as in cther buildings and 
dwelling houses, for partition and wall insulation. 


The following table shows the standard sizes of Tarolit 
plates: 


Dimensions | Cubic weight | Weight per| Average | Average 

in em per I malkilos | 1 m? kilos | ,Sttength | pressure 
kilos/em2 %y 
290 x 50 x 1,5 550 8, 18 6 
200 x 50 x 2,5 480 12 16 7 
200 x 50 x 3,5 440 15,4 15 7 
200 x 50 x 5,0 420 21,2 15 T 
200 x 50 x 7,5 410 30,5 14 7 
200 x 50 x 10 400 45 12 6 


Books 


Identity and Continuity of States in Public 
International Law 


Hrystyna Marck: 


The work by Dr Hrystyna Marek “Iden- 
ity and Continuity of States in Public 
nternationn! Law“, published in Geneva 
n the French and English language early 
his year provoked keen interest among the 
yublic, both in juridical and political quar- 
ers. On the one hand this is a legal study 
f an important and always topical problem 
wing to the changes which take place in 
he process of historical development and 
luration of states: on the other hand this 
ook is invested with a special importance 
ecause its contents are for the most part 
inhampered by theory and represent an 
ttempt to test the validity of theoretical 
yostulates in practical life. This practical 
Jart refers to Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
3thiopia, Czechoslovakia, Albania, the Baltic 
Ountries and especially Poland, the native 
country of Hrystyna Marck. The book pro- 
rides a wealth of data on ‘the problem of 
dentity and inception of international legal 
Jractice in the comparatively recent past. 


The author begins this section of the 
00k (p. 191) with Italy and examines the 
juestion whether Sardinia had annexed the 
‘ther individual Italian states, or whethex 
his actually was the unification of the in- 
lividual Italian regions. Mrs. Marek con- 
ludes that legally speaking the Risorgi- 
mento meant the incorporation pure and 
imple of the other Italian states into Sar- 
linia and the Piedmont, and that hence 
here is a pure and unbroken continuity 
etween Sardinia before the unification and 
inited Italy, so that Italy only continues 
he legal role of Sardinia in international 
ife. This conclusion was only intimated by 
Mrs. Marek (p. 198) who seeks to sub- 
stantiate it by two rulings brought by Ita- 
ian Courts during the time of Mussolini: 
i verdict of the Superior Court and another 
yne of the Court of Appeal in Genoa. 


Taking Austria as an antithes of the Ita- 
ian case, and basing her conclusions on 
sxtensive research and documentation, Mrs. 
Marek seeks to establish (p. 199 — 236) 
Whether the Republic of Austria set up 
ifter World War I is, at least from the 
tandpoint of international law a continu- 
ince of the Austrian state in the dual 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The author re- 
utes the attempts of certain states to con- 
sider the Austrian Republic as a constinuance 
of Austria as a member of the dual mo- 
warchy, considering that the former is a 
lew state. The author devotes a separate 
shapter to the problem of Austria after 
World War II. The book was written before 
he conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty, 


(Geneva 1954, p. 600) 


but the conclusions of Mrs. Marek are based 
on the thesis that Austria after World War 
II is the legal continuance of the Austrian 
Republic before the Anschluss. Attributing 
to Germany the criminal respoasibility for 
the illegal Anschluss, and. basing her con- 
clusions on the principle that lawlessness 
cannot entail legal effects, the author con- 
siders that the allies are under the obliga- 
tion to fulfil this thesis in accordance with 
the Moscow declaration. Last, Mrs. Marek 
considers that Austria, as a victim of Na- 
zism has the same rights to its reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation as Czechoslovakia 
and other Nazi victims. Hence Mrs. Marek 
makes a strong plea in favour of continuity 
and criticizes tne d2cisions of the former 
allied courts by which the Austrian property 
was considered as belonging to Germany 
and liquidated, considering Austria as a 
part of Germany during the Anschlus. The 
author therefore rejects the theses directed 
against the restoration of Austria. 
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IDENTITY AND CONTINUITY OF STATES IN PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW 


A separate chapter is devoted to Yugo- 
slavia (p. 237—-262). However, we must ask 
ourselves together with other reviewers why 
Mrs. Marek devoted considerable effort to 
illuminate the problem of Serbian continuity 
in the newly created state of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, pointing out that the 
Yugoslavia established by the Treaty of St. 
Germain was a new state and a successor 
of pre-war Serbia in many ways, particularly 
as regards its international contractual rela- 
tions. It should be stressed that, contrary 
to the great-Serbian thesis of simple con- 
tinuity, this conclusion of Mrs. Marek «is 
based on solid evidence. But while Mrs. 
Marek is strong in these conclusions, she 
did not think it worth while to examine 
the far more complex and novel situation 
with regard to the legal continuity and 
identity of pre-war and post-war Yugosla- 
via. In this case Mrs. Marek has delibare- 
tely attempted to slip over her task and 
simply to ignore it. If she had done the 
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game in the case of other countries, it 
would be possible to consider that Mrs. 
Marek is a supporter of the correct thesis 
that occupation does not alter the quality 
of states and that the liberation of an oc- 
cupied country marks the continuation of 
its territorial sovereignty. But Mrs. Marek 
did not do so in the case of her own co- 
untry; she even made an enormous theore- 
tical effort in order to determine whether 
pre-war and Lublin Poland are one and 
the same legal subject. The problem she 


saw in Poland she did not notice in Yugo- 4 


slavia. Therefore wé agree’ with the other 
critics that the intelligence and perspicacity 
of Mrs. Marek preclude the possibility of 
an incindetal oversight on her part. still 
less that it was overlooked as legally unin- 
teresting. 

Her study of Ethiopian continuity (p. 
262—282) is also extremely interesting. It 
was inevitable that the author’s political 
conceptions should come in to conflict with 
her legal platform. It can be said that in 
spite of her sympathies for the westetn po- 
wers, Mrs. Marek did not conceal the truth. 
Although revoked during the war, the Bri- 
tish recognition of the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia remains for Mrs. Marek an histo- 
rical’ fact. The attempt of Great Britain to 
deny this fact by publishing a White Book 
on the Ethiopian problem in which it 
adopted the opinion of Professor Lauter- 
pacht, now a judge of the Hague Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, to the effect that 
continuity ensues from the refusal of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie to recognize this in- 
corporation, is more important than inter 
national recognition. Although Mrs. Marek 
views with sympathy the penitence of the 
countries which took part in the betrayal 
of Ethiopia within the League of Nations, 
she condemns the international recognition 
of the Italian conquest and the destruction 
of Etiopia, which was a subject of study 
by the French Professors Rousseau (1938) 
and on which an official statement was 
given in the British House of Commons by 
the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Butler. It is not possible, however 
to refute historically that 28 member-coun- 
tries of the League of Nations in the period 
from November 1936 to June 1938 re- 
cognized de jure this Italian incorporation, 
nor can the fact that such a recognition 
was also made by Yugoslavia in Nevember 
1937 be denied. Today the statement madé 
by the British Prime Minister on Novem- 
ber 2, 1938 to the effect that after France, 
Germany and Japan, his Ma esty’s Govern- 
ment also intends to follow suit, thus lead- 
ing to the British recognition of the an- 
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nexation of Ethiopia ‘de jure on Nevember 
16, 1938 seems regtettable indeed. Tne an- 
nulment of this recogaition during the war 
did not efface it. Mrs. Marek considers 
that this created a new situation, thus in- 
vesting Ethiopia with a special objective 
status. From its internal standpoint, Ethio- 
pia cannot be considered continuous and 
identical with the old stace, while inater- 
national law actually provides for the resti- 
tution of the old state with the fiction 
of continuity. The reasoning of Mrs. Marek 
shows that it is not always possible to find 
legal justification for historical errors. 


Mrs. Marek’s survey of Chechoslovakia 
is very extensive (p. 282—330). Giving an 
exhaustive review of the Munich agreement, 
Mrs. Marek draws attention to the diffe- 
rence between the attitude of Great Bri- 
tain, France and the other countries in the 
case of Czechoslovak and their attitude 
towards Ethiopia. Tne Munich agreement 
is a multilateral act of only several states, 
while the decision of the majority of states 
was involved in the case of Ethiopia. The 


Czechoslovakia of President Benes was still ° 


recognized by some states, although the big 
powers deprived her of her right to lega- 
tions and consulates. This in fact marks 
the merger of two theses: the continuance 
of Czechoslovakia in international life in 
relation to countries which continued to 
recognise her, and the revision of the de- 
cision of those who did so. France reco- 
gnized Czechoslovakia already in 1939. In 
April 1941 Great Britain followed suit by 
again recognizing the Czechoslovak Republe 
such as it was prior to April 1938. Finally, 
the Munich agreement was internationally 
rescinded during the war and this annulment 
was confirmed after the war by the Peace 
Treaty and the German recognition. Cze- 
choslovakia is therefore invested with a spe- 
cial status. The Munich act was proclaimed 
nonexistent and all its consequences are li- 
kewise considered nonexistent. Hence, the 
annulment of the latter led to a restitution 
in integrum. The restoration of the status 
quo ante ensured the continuity and iden- 
tity of pre-war and post-war Czechoslovakia. 


Mrs. Marek also deals briefly with the 
case of Albania (p. 331—337). The incor- 
poration of Albania into Italy was not in- 
ternationally recognized. By the Peace Treaty 
Italy has annulled the incorporation; Alba- 
nia is restored and invested with a special 
status: the identity of the old and new state. 
but not the identity of regime. Here Mrs. 
Marek gives a purely formal appraisal. 


The most extensive study in the book iS 
devoted to Poland (p. 417—545). The va- 


; 
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rious phases of Poland during the war, “ 
parallelism of governments, the negotiatic 
between the allies at Jalta, the agreeme 
on border adjustments, all this represe 
a special problem for Mrs. Marek; she 
firms that the Jalta agreement divided — 
problem of identity from that of continu 
There can be no doubt that the Polish st 
exists today and that it benefits by 
rights of pre-war Poland, nor are th 
rights denied her in tnternational practi 
but according to the author, the new Pol 
state-did not continue and inherit the | 
sitioa of pre-war Poland in all respe 
particularly not with regard to its fronti¢ 
She considers that Poland has been wr 
ged; writing before the improvement 
US-Sov.et relations, she hopes that the | 
will revoke their recognition of the Je 
agreement, thus enabling the achievem 
of full identity. While remaining ona pu 
ly legal platform in the case of the of 
countries, political considerations prevail w 
her in this case, with an obvious anti-Soy 
bias in favour of the restitution of the ¢ 
semi-feudal Poland. By her biased politi 
reasonings, unrue to the reality and ins 
red by antipathy for the present Polish’ 
gime and Soviet-Polish relations, endors 
the atitudes of the US right-wing repul 
can circle; in this matter, Mrs. Marek | 
prives her work of the objectivity wh 
characterises most of her surveys of % 
countries. 


This tendency is revealed in yet sol 
chapter. i. e. that on the Baltic states 
369—417). Mrs. Marek considers that | 
Baltic problem has not been removed fri 
the agenda, notwithstanding the thesis | 
the Baltic states have not legally cea 
existence, and does not recognize their 
corporation into the Soviet Union. Her le 
arguments are -based on the practice of 
yeral countries which continue the dip 
matic relations with the former missions 
these countries and her conclusion is t 
these countries are entitled to restituti 
However. this conclusion is not based 
legal considerations or political facts, but 
the wishes and opinion of the author. The 
fore the chapters on Poland and the FE 
tic states deprive the book of the charac 
it might have had if they were on the le 
of the other chapters. 


However, apart from this and from 
tendency to assign priority to law over 
litics, and vice versa as best suits the oc 
sion, Mrs. Marek’s work. has been rig 
ly noted in world legal literature, 2 
should be read by historians, jurists 4 
politicians alike. M B 
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